to accept advice from, or even to permit inspection by, any Government
officer. The machinery and the process adopted were not in all respects-
suited to Indian conditions; the first season or two were unfavourable,.
and the enterprise naturally suffered at first.
The Government pioneer oil mill was started at Cawnpore under the
management of a European agency firm, to investigate the possibility of
the extraction of cotton-seed oil on a commercial scale. The venture
was initiated without the assistance of any expert in cotton-seed oil
manufacture, and was subsequently closed down in consequence of
orders of the Secretary of State of which more will be said below. The
mill had not worked long enough to yield definite data of commercial
value, though the results were said to be promising It was made over
to private owners, who found it necessary to modify the plant installed
by Government, which was not of the most suitable type for its purposes..
107. In the early nineties of last century, proposals that the water
Madras                 power, which would become available on the
completion  of the Periyar irrigation project,
should be utilised in the manufacture of aluminium by the then new
electrolytic methods, had awakened interest in the Madras Presidency.
Nothing has come of these proposals, and to this day the water power
remains undeveloped; but in 1898, Government sanctioned experiments
at the School of Arts in working up sheet and ingot metal procured from
the British Aluminium Company to determine whether the metal would
prove useful to the people of India, and, if so, to build up a market for
it in the country, which would justify the establishment of hydro-electric
works for its production from Indian ores. It was thought that, if
aluminium could be smelted in India, it might prove a convenient substi-
tute for copper, brass, tin, zim and lead in many of their industrial and
domestic applications. The average yearly imports of copper and brass
from 1891 to 1896 had been over 24,000 tons with a value exceeding two
crores of rupees, and it appeared well worth while to make some attempt
to introduce a metal, which could ultimately be manufactured in the
country, as a substitute for those which, as it then seemed, must be
imported. In the course of six years, a fairly large business in alumi-
nium hollow-ware was developed, and a demand was created which led
to the establishment of a number of small factories in other parts of
India. At the end of 1903, the Madras Government considered that
they could not usefully carry on the work any longer, and they sold their
plant and stock en bloc to the Indian Aluminium Company for a lump-
sum which left them with a clear profit of Es. 30,000 on their experi-
ment. The imports of the metal thereafter steadily increased, and in
1912-13 amounted to nearly 1,800 tons valued at over 25 lakhs of rupees,
but the outbreak of war seriously restricted further progress, and the
prohibition of imports of aluminium in 1916 necessitated the closure of
the factory, at least temporarily. The experiment has not yet achieved
its original object, but it has created a large market for aluminium in
India which is a desirable preliminary to the establishment of works
in the country for the extraction of the metal. During the five years-
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